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ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF SELECTED PAINTINGS 
BY AMERICAN ARTISTS 



The Sixth Annual Exhibition of 
Selected Paintings by American 
Artists has been the special exhibi- 
tion for April and May and has 
aroused a great deal of interest. 
The purpose in bringing together 
representative works by the fore- 
most painters of to-day is that those 
interested in following the develop- 
ment of American painting may be 
kept in close touch with what is 
being done. 

The exhibition is an unusually 
large one this year and covers a 
wide range of subjects,. The number 
of figure subjects predominates. In 
selecting a few to illustrate the scope 
of the exhibition one might speak, 
in order, of "The Murder of Edith 
Cavell," by George Bellows, which 
from the point of view of dramatic 
appeal, aroused quite as much by 
the artist's handling of contrasting 
light and dark masses as by the 
subject matter, attracts much 
interest and comment; Colin Camp- 
bell Cooper's rendering of that diffi- 
cult subject "Chatham Square, New 
York;" "The Red Kimono," in which 
Joseph DeCamp has made a most 
charming use of rich red as the dom- 
inant note of color, particularly 
interesting because of its combi- 
nation with the red tints in the girl's 
hair; Daniel Garber's "Mending;" 
Lillian Genth's "The Bather," an 
excellent study of the effect of sun- 
light and shadow; Childe Hassam's 



"Church at Old Lyme" which is one 
of the best representations of an old 
white "meeting house;" Robert Hen- 
ri's "Wild Gypsy;" James R. Hop- 
kin's "Lotus Land;" Leon Kroll's 
"The Song," which is one of the 
favorite pictures in the exhibition 
and shows this artist at his best; 
Gari Melchers's "Child with the 
Orange," a most unusual and attrac- 
tive work which is being purchased 
for the Institute's permanent collec- 
tion by the Detroit Museum of Art 
Founders Society; F. Luis Mora's 
"In the Land of Promise," a masterly 
portrayal of an immigrant peasant 
type; Ivan Olinsky's "The First 
Born;" Julius Rolshoven's "Summer 
t'n'*tf Tuscan Garden," in which the 
richness -of coloring is an achieve- 
ment in itself, and Dixie Seldon's 
"The Curb." >:• 

Among the representative works 
of portraiture are the "Portrait of 
John McClure Hamilton" by Way- 
man Adams; "Faithful Frank" by 
Gerrit Beneker; Adelaide Cole 
Chase's "Portrait of Mrs. Quincy 
Shaw, Jr.," which received the 
largest number of votes as the most 
popular picture; the "Portrait of 
Mrs. Wm. M. Chase and her Son, 
Roland Dana Chase," which was 
begun by Mr. Chase and completed 
after his death- by Irving R. Wiles; 
an interesting military portrait of 
"Lieutenant George H. Cote "by Eben 
F. Comins; Roy Gamble's "A la 
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Espagnole;" a "Portrait of Dr. 
Richard C. Cabot," by Jean McLean; 
F. Luis Mora's "Portrait of Fer- 
ruccio Vutale;" and Albert Sterner's 
"Portrait of Carol DeWilde." 

Typical landscapes illustrating 
various phases of work in that par- 
ticular field are shown by Frank 
Swift Chase, Elliott Daingerfield, 
Charles Melville Dewey, Ben Foster, 
Daniel Garber, Leonard Ochtman, 
Francis P. Paulus, William S. Rob- 
inson, Gardner Symons, and John H. 
Twachtman. 

Among the marines are "Moon- 
light," by Frank W. Benson; "Sun- 
lighted Horizon," by Emil Carlsen; 
and "The Cove," by Cullen Yates. 



Here and there a still life canvas 
completes the range of subjects: 
a typical Dines Carlsen; two char- 
acteristic Chases; "The White 
Heron," by Maurice Fromkes; one 
by Leon Kroll which shows his 
ability in that line; "Chrysan- 
themums," by Dorothy Ochtman; 
and "The Red Jar," by Margaret 
F. Spencer. 

Many new names are listed among 
the exhibitors this year, and al- 
though some of the better known 
artists could not contribute to its 
success, the exhibition as a whole 
amply maintains the standard which 
has been set in previous years. 



THE CHILDREN'S MUSEUM 



The Children's Museum takes 
pleasure in announcing that since 
September 15, about six hundred 
collections have been loaned to the 
public schools and other educational 
organizations of the city. During 
the corresponding period last year 
the Museum sent out but two hun- 
dred collections. Next September 
an automobile will be provided by 
the Board of Education to carry the 
collections to and from the schools. 
This will enable many schools in the 
distant parts of the city to borrow 
illustrative material they have long 
needed. 

There is now on exhibition in the 



Children's Room some of the im- 
portant minerals, rocks, and ores, 
and their everyday uses. In this 
exhibit are included two projects, — 
a model of a coal mine prepared by 
two grades in the Russell School, 
and a model of a brick yard made 
by the Holmes and Lonyo Schools. 
The exhibition of children's work is 
of value in many ways. The chil- 
dren feel they have a part in the 
Museum. They gain knowledge 
and power in the construction of a 
unit; and they see their results pit- 
ted against those of other children, 
who are also exhibiting their work 
in the Children's Room. 

G. A. G. 



